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and detestations, and would dismiss his attitude of rebel
lion as a mere theatricality, cannot fail to respond to the
suggestion of his recurrent imagery of the sea. We may
call it* a simple or a naive emotion that finds in a
'splendid ship with white sails crowding' the perfect
symbol of the freedom and happiness that are hidden
beyond our mortal horizon; it is a profound emotion,
and, what is more, an emotion peculiarly of our time.
An age of industrialism drives men to treasure the
symbol of the sea and its ships, Baudelaire made a
magnificent use of this great modern commonplace.
'Grand style: rien de plus beau que les lieux communs*,
he notes in his Journal, where we also find this delicate
statement of the fundamental theme:

fiCes beaux et grands na vires, imperceptiblement balances
(dandines) sur les eaux tranquilles, ces robustes navires, a
Fair desosuvre et nostalgique, ne nous disent-ils par une
langue muette: Quand partons-nous pour le bonheur?5

The image appears in an innumerable variety of forms
and contexts. Music is a sea opening on to he knows not
what freedom:

Je mets a la voile

La poitrine en avant et les pournons gonfles
Comme de la toUe.

The lovely Dorothea sails along his memory like a ship.
Again, 'notre ame est un trois-mats cherchant son
Icarie\ Every desire for the illimitable, every hope that
some final freedom lay behind the brazen wall of cir-
cumstance, took concrete form in this image. If in a
rare moment his fascinated loathing of the octopus city
gives place to a delighted contemplation, it is because
the beloved vision has interposed between him and the
reality. 'Les tuyaux, les clochers*, have become 4ces